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THE premiums received by the fire insurance companies 
on New York city risks during the first six months of 1884 
did not come up to the receipts of the first half of last 
year by $770,000. Last year’s income was the highest 
in many years, and was largely attributable to the 
general increase of rates instituted by the Tariff Asso- 
ciation. While the boom in rates has continued dur- 
ing the current year, the widespread stagnation in general 
business has brought down the receipts of the com- 
panies this year. But it is safe to say that the $3,504,781, 
which is the total income of all the companies in New 
York city during the past six months, has afforded a larger 
proportional profit to the companies than the gross re- 
ceipts in other recent years, the business having been 
secured at a rate of commission considerably reduced, thus 
enhancing the net income of the companies. The city 
receipts of the companies in the first six months of 1880 
were $2,825,197; in 1881, $2,856,586; in 1882, $3,122,720; 
in 1883, $4,274,075 ; in 1884, $3,504,781. Onanother page 
we give the receipts of each company for the correspond- 
ing periods in the past five years. 





SOMETIME since we noted the fact that some one in 
Washington was soliciting underground business for an 
underground company, designated as “‘ The City and Pro- 
vincial Insurance Company, Limited, of Manchester, En;- 
land.” As we could not find the name of such a company 
in any of the British directories of insurance companies, 
we came to the conclusion that it-was a wild-cat concern, 
got up exclusively for the American market, and so warned 
propertyowners against being deluded into paying it pre- 
miums or accepting its policies on any terms. This esti- 
mation of the alleged company proves to have been very 
nearly correct, as will be seen from an extract which we 
print in another column from The Insurance Chronicle of 
London. A Mr, F. W. Dawson claims that the company 
was registered last year, but has not attempted to do busi- 
ness in England; that it has £25,000 subscribed capital, 
with £7000 or £8000 paid up, but not invested—held “ in 
hand,” He could give no list of directors, nor afford any 
information beyond the fact that he represented the entire 
company. It is needless to say that the concern is not en- 
titled to the confidence of the American public. Even if 





it had a legal existence at home, its attempt to do business 
here without having complied with the law is satisfactory 
evidence that it is a good concern to let alone. The agent 
or broker who attempts to sell its policies at once dis- 
credits himself. 





IN our issue of August 7 we printed an editorial on 
“ Dividends in Life Insurance,” wherein we gave a table 
of totals, taken from a chart issued by THE SPECTATOR 
Company, showing the aggregate dividends to policyhold- 
ers of thirty-four life insurance companies for the past fif- 
teen years. The chart showed the premium receipts and 
dividends of each company for each year, and gave the 
ratio of dividends to premiums, and the table printed by 
us was simply the aggregates for the fifteen years. This 
chart was compiled from officicial reports, and did not pre- 
tend to give any information not contained in such reports. 
There are many things connected with the business man- 
agement of a life company that go to determine the 
amount of its dividends to policyholders; there are differ- 
ent forms of insurance, different rates of premiums, and 
various other matters of practice that affect the dividend 
ratio. Because a company shows a low ratio of dividends 
to policyholders, as compared with its premium receipts, 
it is no indication that its policyholders are not treated as 
liberally as they are in other companies that show a higher 
ratio of dividends. The difference is made up in some 
other way. It wasnot the purpose of the chart or the article 
referred to, to discuss the practices of the various companies, 
but simply to show, from their own official reports, the 
amount of dividends each had returned to policyholders 
during the past fifteen years. If the policyholders had re- 
ceived other benefits from their insurance, they could easily 
give the company conferring them credit for them in addi- 
tion to the dividends shown in our compilation. Still, to 
a superficial observer not understanding the different prac- 
tices of the companies the table might seem to do injust- 
ice to some of those showing a low ratio of dividends. 
An officer of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford calls our attention to the exhibit of his 
company, and says: “This company, when it first com- 
menced business, issued policies ov/y upon the non-partici- 
pating plan, and since it added the participating plan it 
has continued to issue the others. Our reserves on the 
first of January last, by the New York standard, were $500,- 
000 upon the non-participating policies and $506,000 upon 
the participating policies. Besides the amount of divi- 
dends paid to policyholders, as given in the table referred 
to, on the first day of January last we had credited to said 
policyholders dividends to the amount of $103,873, and 
acknowledged the same as a liability. By adding this 


amount to the sum given in your table, and taking the 
ratio with the amount of premiums received for policies 
upon the mutual plan, you will see that the ratio as there 
given will be considerably more than doubled.” We re- 
print herewith the table referred to as heretofore printed in 
our columns, with a foot-note explanatory of the ratio of 
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the Connecticut General. Other companies showing low 
ratios can also satisfactorily explain the fact by showing 
wherein their methods of doing business differ from those 
which show a higher ratio. The whole question is simply : 
“Is the. policyholder treated fairly and equitably?” It 
matters little whether his benefits come in the way of divi- 
dends, low premiums, additions to his insurance or other- 
wise; the first consideration is the insurance, and next its 
cost. The following is the table: 








Dividends to Ratio of 











Premiums . otal 
Name or Company. Received in yom | Divid’ds 
Fifteen Years, | Wears. | to Total 
Prems. 

| 

| % 
MESA, TERING soo wie i cecssccecessecece 55,762,730 | 9,239,282 16.6 
AMERICAN, Philadelphia........------ cece 10,573,874 | 1,561,541 14.8 
BERKSHIRE, Pittsfield, Mass........------ 7,102,773 | 1,205,720 | 169 
BROOKLYN, New York..... Secevvcce oeceee 6,321,110 | 6c0,353 | 9.5 
* CONNECTICUT GENERAL, Hartford...... 3,159,299 | 154,204 | 4-9 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, Hartford....--... 98,724,441 | 35,274,248 | 35-7 
CONTINENTAL, Hartford ....--.......---- 8,051,026 | 1,019,072 12.7 
EQUITABLE, Des Moines .........+.+++++ 808,947 | 110,727 13.7 
MOUTTAULE, POW VOlReccc.ccccsevscceses 112,800,229 | 22,617,952 20.0 
GERMANIA, New York.........+seesees+s: 20,866,560 | 2,427,558 11.6 
HARTFORD LIFE & ANNUITY, Hartford... 2,804,974 109,036 3-9 
HIOMR, New York ....ccccssscccsvcoccecces 9,884,674 | 2,191,755 | 22.2 
HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL, New York ..... 2,381,135 | 94,061 | 3.9 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL, Boston........ 7:770,643 988.344 | 12.7 
MANHATTAN, New York ........++++se0+- 19,919,993 | 4,182,387 20.9 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL, Springfield... 15,259,763 2,992,454 | 19.6 
METROPOLITAN, New York........ Sones 12,141,447 714,888 | 5.9 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL, Detroit .....---.-.-- 3,540,202 315,102 8.9 
MUTUAL, NEW York. ...02...000.ccccccooee 207,436,503 56,579,622 27.3 
MUTUAL BENEFIT, Newark.............- 70,153,716 | 24,527,855 34-9 
NATIONAL, Montpelier ..--....... peseewed 4,011,601 748,866 18.7 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, Boston......... 32,069,931 | 7.712,673 24.1 
New York, New York.............ceeeee 98,525,663 | 21,982,761 | 22.3 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL, Milwaukee....| 39,149,134 | 9,628. 949 | 24.6 
PACIFIC MUTUAL, San Francisco .......-- 4,767,336 | 254.373 | £.3 
PENN MUTUAL, Philadelphia ............. 16,151,644 4,089,978 | 25.3 
PHCENIX MUTUAL, Hartford.............. 27,823,745 6,929,294 | 24.6 
PROVIDENT LIFE & TRuST, Philadelphia..| 11,472,395 | 1,583,753 | 13.8 
SOUTHERN MUTUAL, Louisville........... 2,680,534 374-110 | 13-9 
STATE MUTUAL, Worcester.........++.+- 4,318,420 1,047,905 24.3 
UNION CENTRAL, Cincinnati............- 5,670,531 | 396.136 | 6.9 
UNION MUTUAL, Portland............----| 19,928,814 2,876,266 14.4 
UNITED STATES, New York.............. 11,822,666 | 1,708,673 14.5 
WASHINGTON, New York................ 15,874,978 | 2,637,632 | 16.6 
Totals and Averages (34 Companies) ..| 969,731,431 | 228,877,530 | 23.6 








* This company originally issued only non-participating policies, at a reduced premium, 
Upon such policies it has a reserve of $500,000. Geen its participating policies it has a 
reserve of $506,000. These policies have beoe credited with $103,873 since the report was 
made from which our table is made up, and is not included in this computation. 





THE dry-goods district in London causes underwriters 
and firemen as much apprehension and annoyance as does 
the similar district in this city. Both contain immense 
values massed in single risks, exposed to innumerable 
hazards, difficult of access, the buildings old and of inferior 
construction, while the water supply is always expected to 
run short in an emergency. A fire in either of these dis- 
tricts is liable to destroy many million dollars’ worth of 
property in.a very short time. Captain Shaw, chief of the 
London Fire Brigade, recently said : 


At the present rate of progress the day cannot be far distant when fire- 
men may be compelled to say that they are unable to deal with the vast 
masses of property which merchants insist upon bringing together within 
one risk ; but it is hard on a fireman to have to own himself beaten, even 
when he knows he is, and it is still possible that in the end the quantity 
of stock massed together in one risk will be limited, not by the warnings 
or appeals of firemen, but by the self-interest of merchants, when they 
find insurance rates prohibitive. The best that can be done at present 
appears to beto obtain the largest possible amount of protection from the 





a 
metropolitan brigade, and then to insist, as the fireman urges, Upon each 
risk having every available means of self-protection. This can Only be 
done by insurance inspectors, periodically ascertaining for themselves 
that everything is in order. Every inducement should be offered to in. 
surers to divide the risk by reducing the area of each compartment go that 
it cannot possibly contain merchandise sufficient, when ignited, to com. 
municate the fire to the next adjoining room. 

The firemen of New York have been saying substantially 
the same thing for a number of years, and we have added 
our protest repeatedly to theirs against the storing of such 
valuable goods in such large areas, thus making one risk 
of what should be half a dozen. It subjects merchants to 
some trouble and cost to divide up their stores, and they 
will only go so far in that direction as the underwriters 
compel them to go. The matter of rates is the only thing 
that will force them to improve their risks, and underwrit. 
ers control rates. 





WHILE philosophers and psychologists caution their fel. 
low-men not to manifest undue anxiety for what may hap. 
pen to-morrow, and precepts in the holy scripture admonish 
us to the same effect, the truth is, nevertheless, patent that 
man should not, going to the other extreme, permit him. 
self to take no thought for to-morrow. He leads a shallow 
life, indeed, who, leaving fate to provide for to-morrow, 
gives himself up to the pleasures and gratifications of 
to-day. In secular life, men, as a rule, fully realize this, 
and all business transactions are made with a view to the 
happenings of the future and to the development of present 
possessions for future security and gain. In religious life 
man, while accepting the Christian advice that morbid 
anxiety over the mysteries of eternity will certainly lead 
to physical and mental ruin, takes a wholesome and pains. 
taking care to ensure his spiritual salvation. But it isa 
noteworthy fact that many business men who take all 
precautions in order to maintain the uninterrupted con. 
duct of their affairs in the event of fire, flood, panic or 
other disaster, seem to ignore altogether the important 
bearing that the life value of the business man has on the 
steady continuance of the business in hand. So, also, many 
men who are over-anxious for their own and their family's 
spiritual welfare in the future, take no thought for the 
future physical welfare of those dependent on them, and 
who, in the event of their death, will be left destitute. 
Eminent divines have declared that life insurance is not 
only a humane, but also a Christian institution. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said: “The question at one time 
was, can a Christian rightfully seek life insurance? That 
day is past. Now the question is, can a Christian man 
justify himself in neglecting such a duty? Your affairs 
may become involved and your property be taken for debt; 
your stocks and shares may fall in value, but a policy of 
life insurance cannot be alienated from your heirs, and if 
you have chosen your company discreetly, is subject to 
no: commercial risk. It is as nearly sure as anything 
earthly can be.” In our experience we knew a man 
intimately who as an officer of a prominent bank was 
recognized as a man of integrity, of untarnished reputa- 
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tion and of excellent business ability. No precautions 
did he overlook to ensure the safe conduct of his bank 
at all times. He received handsome compensation for 
his services, and lived in comfortable style in a suburban 
village, with an amiable and handsome wife and several 
promising children. As a sincere Christian man, this 
gentleman lived a life above question, and was as con- 
scientious in his actions as he was unassuming in his 
charities. He was at the same time an intelligent and 
capable business man and a thoroughly sincere Christian. 
But as a life insurance infidel we never met anyone who 
could excel him. No persuasions could induce him to 
insure his life, and having some acquaintanceship with 
prominent life insurance men, he made use of a superficial 
knowledge of life insurance to dispute and combat its 
practical benefits. While possessing a strong conviction 
of the fallacy of co-operativism, he considered that the 
regular life companies showed scarcely better qualities 
than the co-operatives. It was not long ago that a shadow 
fell at the door of the home of our friend. He was stricken 
down suddenly, and death soon accomplished its work on 
a frame that had never been strong. The settlement of 
his affairs showed that this gentleman had depended solely 
on his salary for the support of himself and his family, and 
his sudden cutting off left a young wife and several 
children penniless. Had he believed the words of a well- 
known actuary, that life insurance possesses exclusively the 
power of creating an adequate provision against the desti- 
tution of dependents in case of death, how different would 
be the physical circumstances of his family at the present 
time? Life insurance is an institution whose usefulness 
and value can be attested by thousands of’ persons who 
have enjoyed its benefits and can look back on the mis- 
fortunes that might have clouded a certain period in their 
lives had it not been for the substantial blessings of a life 
insurance policy. 





PRIVATE FIRE APPARATUS. 


[’ another column we print an account of the testing 
of the appliances adopted by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company for the protection of their new building 
from fire. As is well known, this building, erected within 
the past two years and first occupied this spring, is one of 
the most elegant edifices in New York, covering the entire 
front of the block on Nassau street, between Cedar and 
Liberty streets. It is ten stories high, its various floors 
being divided into many offices, which are leased toa large 
number of tenants. Although the building is constructed 
of fireproof material, there is, of course, more or less 
material of a combustible nature, while the number of 
occupants constitutes a moral hazard that needs to be pro- 
vided for. President Winston determined that every 
Possible precaution should be adopted to prevent the de- 
struction of the building by fire, and he accordingly, in 
February last, sought the services of Captain George L. 
Crum, foreman of Engine Company No. 4 of this city, 









who is recognized as one of the most capable firemen in 
the department, to assist in providing suitable fire extin- 
guishing machinery for the building. Captain Crum soon 
devised a system of protection which met the approval of 
Mr. Winston, who gave the captain unlimited authority 
to procure whatever he needed to carry his ideas into 
practical effect. Asa result, the Mutual Life building is 
probably better protected by private fire apparatus than 
any other in the country. On Thursday evening last it 
was tested in the presence of a large number of spectators, 
and the results obtained were far better than had been 
promised. The powerful Clapp & Jones pumps threw 
two 13{-inch streams from the sidewalk forty or fifty feet 
higher than the flagstaff, which is 235 feet from the ground, 
while the same size stream thrown horizontally from the 
roof fell upon the roofs of every building within two 
blocks, the extreme point reached being at least 350 feet 
from the nozzle. Attached to the pumps are what are 
known as Prunty relief valves, which enable the pipeman 
to cut off the stream of water without injury to the 
pumps or hose. A novel feature of the equipment con- 
sists of four Prunty spray nozzles which, being projected 
from the windows, envelop the building in a cloud of 
spray, thus protecting it from flames that may occur in 
any of the neighboring buildings. This is something en- 
tirely new and novel, the sheet of spray being so dense 
as to preclude the possibility of flames penetrating it. 
Captain Crum is entitled to the credit of being the first 
to apply the spray theory in this form, but it will, doubt- 
less, be regarded in the future as an essential factor in the 
equipment of large buildings. There are huge water 
tanks on the top floor and in the basement, the latter sup- 
plied by an artesian well. Large mains lead up through 
the building, with openings on each floor, to each of which 
is attached a suitable quantity of fire department hose, 
terminating in controlling nozzles to regulate the size of 
the streams. The building is in charge of a superintend- 
ent who was formerly a steamboat captain, and he has a 
force of over forty men permanently employed about the 
building, who will be thoroughly drilled as a fire brigade. 

We have never been very earnest champions of private 
fire apparatus, for the reason that propertyowners usually 
regard the matter of fire equipment solely as a means for 
obtaining reduced rates of insurance, and provided that 
object is accomplished are utterly indifferent as to whether 
the appliances supplied will do the work required or 
not. Inspectors often find buildings in which every pre- 
caution against fire has apparently been provided, but 
an investigation reveals the fact that the pumps are out 
of order, valves rusted in their seats so they cannot 
be opened, hose that will not hold water, and the en- 
tire equipment utterly worthless for fire purposes. But 
as regards the Mutual Life building, the reverse has been 
the case; they wanted the fire protection regardless of 
rates, and, consequently, they selected practical men to 
do the work. A thoroughly practical fireman made the 
plans for the system adopted, a practical fire engine builder 





made the pumps—duplicates of those placed on the new 
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fire-boat—and everything employed is the same as is in 
use in the fire department, the whole being under the 
charge of a large force of men who will serve as day and 
night watchmen. Not only does this equipment afford 
protection to the building in which it is located, but it can 
be utilized at any fire that occurs within two blocks of it. 
It constitutes, in fact, a powerful fire department which is 
auxiliary to the regular city fire department. We do not 
know how this will affect the rate on the building, but 
that was a secondary consideration with Mr. Winston—his 
object is to protect the property of the company of which 
he is president. If propertyowners generally had this 
object in view when purchasing fire apparatus for their 
buildings, private protection would be far more valuable 
than it has ever yet been; but when they are satisfied with 
the cheapest appliances they can buy, and can deceive the 
underwriters as to their utility and so get low rates of in- 
surance, it is not surprising that private fire protection is 
so untrustworthy. Asan illustration: Some years ago the 
underwriters made certain deductions in rates where stand- 
pipes were employed. Forthwith hundreds of buildings 
blossomed out with standpipes, reaching from the side. 
walk to the upper stories, with branch pipes at every floor. 
An inspection of these standpipes will show that nine out 
of ten are of no use whatever in case of a fire. Many of 
them have couplings at the bottom different in size and 
thread from those in use in the fire department, and, con- 
sequently, the engines cannot connect to them; the 
branch pipes are located so far from the windows that it 
would be impossible to connect hose to them ; few of them 
extend as high as the roof, where they are most needed; 
the caps of the couplings are rusted fast, so that they can- 
not be removed. The firemen long since discovered that 
it was a waste of time to attempt to use these standpipes, 
and place no reliance whatever upon them; when a fire 
occurs in the building they fight their way to it with their 
hose as the quickest way of reaching it. Ex-Chief Bates 
recently remarked in our hearing that he did not know of 
half a dozen standpipes in the city that could be used in 
case of a fire. Hose can be found in many buildings that 
has not been unrolled in years, and is so rotten that it will 
not hold water; extinguishers are eaten away by rust 
and become useless; we have seen fire pumps placed 
in position but not connected with the water supply. In 
consequence of the numerous deficiencies found in them 
and the neglect to which they are subjected, private fire 
equipments have come to be regarded by underwriters as 
but little better than snares tempting them to reduce 
rates. It is proper that they should be so regarded asa 
rule, for it is seldom that they are ever intended to pro- 
tect property. When, however, a careful inspection shows 
that all such appliances are in order and ready for use in 
any emergency, and that well drilled men are always at 
hand to use them when the necessity arises, the property- 
owner who has made such provision is entitled to consider- 
ation when the question of rates is under discussion. 
But the true value of any private equipment for fire pro- 
tection lies mainly in the skill of the men who are de- 





pended-upon to use it. The best machinery that has ever 
been devised may be rendered utterly useless by a lack of 
practical knowledge or natural stupidity on the part of 
those in charge of it. Wherever the interests to be pro- 
tected are of sufficient importance to warrant the purchase 
of private apparatus, they will also warrant the employ. 
ment of practical men to take care of it and use it when 
required. All the splendid equipment of the Mutual Life 
building will be utterly useless and the money expended 
upon it thrown away unless a competent man has 
charge of it, and is practical enough to drill his subordi. 
nates in its use. We use this case simply to illustrate 
what can be done in the way of securing fire protection for 
a private building when the object is to save property and 
not merely to reduce rates. What the Mutual has done 
is regarded as auxiliary to the regular fire service of the city, 
and as in no way superceding it. Located, as it is, in the 
midst of a wealthy business section of the city, where 
serious fires are of frequent occurrence, its fire equipment 
promises to be of great value not only to the company, but 
also to those owning adjacent property. 

There are hundreds of factories and shops of various 
kinds whose owners claim to have their own protective 
apparatus, and to be independent of the fire department 
in consequence. We have heard of large woolen factories 
where orders were given to have the gates closed ‘against 
the firemen in the event of a fire occurring in the factory, 
the proprietors maintaining that their apparatus was equal 
to any emergency. This is too apt to be the feeling where 
private apparatus is employed. A greater mistake can 
scarcely be made, for it substitutes for trained firemen and 
improved fire apparatus untrained men, who usually be. 
come terrified and lose their heads, and apparatus that is 
not tested by daily use, and is too frequently out of order. 
At the very best, private apparatus should only be re- 
garded as an aid to the regular fire departments; if it is 
available instantly to check a fire in its incipiency, it may 
be of value, but it should never be permitted to constitute 
the sole reliance for fire protection. It should be made 
imperative where it is employed that the first thing to be 
done in case of fire is to summon the firemen, and then 
see what can be done towards checking the flames with 
the means at hand. Inspectors for underwriters are not 
as well informed as to what constitutes efficient fire pro- 
tection as they should be; if they were, the records would 
not show the destruction of so many buildings that had 
their own equipments. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE slight intimations which appear from the returns of the com- 
panies to the Indiana department are not flattering to the fire insur. 
ance business of the year, but by no means sustain the startling dis- 
covery of one of our English contemporaries that the reason why the 
half-yearly statements were omitted in New York this year was 4 fear 
that they would reveal the insolvency of one-half of the American com 





panies. This statement is wide of the mark, but it reflects an opinion 
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that owing to the reduced value of stocks many companies have 
suffered severely ; but so far as the semi-annual statements show any- 
thing, they are creditable to the character of the companies’ invest- 
ments, There is no impairment visible, although in many cases a re- 
duction of net surplus is quite evident. 

* * * * 

REFERRING to the query as to which of the local companies will 
be the next to go, we have heard some curious statements relative to 
the experience of one office, whose January surplus was more than 
thrice wiped out by a Western loss some months ago. The amount 
of it was larger than one might expect from a conservative company, 
putas it was in the form of an excess reinsurance for an English office, 
perhaps the temptation to take in a large premium was more than the 


company could resist. 
s * * * 

THERE has been some discussion lately in a local office as to why 
the laws of the State should not be modified so as to permit the forma- 
tin of companies on the English plan of subscribed capital with not 
less than ten per cent paid up, provided the total paid up shall not be 
less than, say, $400,000, which is twice the amount required for a full 
paid-up capital. It would be difficult to prove that the subscribed 
capital, beyond the part paid up, is any drawback to the security offered 
to the public. Many Western States permit companies to be organ- 
ized on this basis, and several of the best Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Memphis companies have been started in this way. It is believed that 
acompany could be organized in this city very easily with $5,000,000 
(ten per cent paid up), if the laws of the State would permit. Doubt- 
less the suggestion of injustice to the present companies might be 
heard, but the combined financial and legislative wisdom of the State 
could find a way of equalizing the burdens. 

a x # * 

THE new law forbidding underground insurance is now in full force, 
but its effect remains to be seen. Theie can be no question to those 
who comprehend the necessities of several hundred business firms in 
this city, that if the law be rigidly enforced it will still further curtail 
their already insufficient insurance, The credit of some houses with 
banks may be materially affected by the knowledge that their stocks 
are not adequately insured. An insurance policy has a close connec- 
tion with credit, and inability to procure credit on account of inability 
to procure insurance is a very serious matter, There is no doubt that 
itis possible to draw the line somewhere, so as to permit merchants to 
seek insurance outside of the State after exhausting the home facili- 
lies, and at the same time prevent brokers and others from seeking in- 
demnity elsewhere merely to escape just rates and the close inspection 
ofthe company at home. We are advised that the merchants are in- 
dignant that their rights have been trampled upon in this manner. 


* ~ * * 

A HAPPY man was on the street last week notwithstanding the mer- 
cury was high and the heat overpowering. He was introducing his 
foreign friend and wore a sunny countenance, beaming all over with 
smiles of satisfaction. His name was Stephen English, and his friend 
was Cornelius Walford of London. 

* x % * 

THE differences noticed sometime ago between the companies and 
the David Mayer Morrisania Brewing Company in the matter of the 
loss by fire have been settled, and the companies have paid the amounts 
agreed upon. This is Mr. Mayer’s second brewery loss, the first having 
occurred three years ago on Staten Island. 

* ¥* ¥ * 

Tue Anglo-American Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., 
D. F., Hamlink, secretary, is reaching out for business everywhere, 
and offering twenty-five per cent commission to brokers. In the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania and in frame towns and villages, where rates 
are high and good policies difficult to obtain, the ignorant and unso- 
Phisticated may be imposed upon. In large cities it is not likely the 





Anglo-American can obtain credit, although we have a recollection 
that the Argentine of Denver, Fairmount and Universal of Philadelphia, 
and other pretenders, have found victims by the score in this city and 
Brooklyn. But if anybody has any doubts about the Anglo-American, 
let them inquire of the antecedents of the company’s secretary, and © 
begin by obtaining a commercial agency report. 

* * x * 

THERE are two consolations for the extraordinary dull business of 
the present season in this city. One is that the expenses are light on 
account of the ten per cent commission on tariff rated risks, and the 
other is that the losses are comparatively insignificant. The high tide 
in rates in this city is working wonders for the companies in spite of 
the dull times. The premiums represent far less in amount of risks 
written than formerly, and the small losses further prove the theory 
that the true measure of loss is not a percentage of premiums but a 
percentage of written risks. The less the total risks the less the losses. 
This result, coupled with reduced commissions, should encourage the 
companies to persevere in good works. 


* * * * 


THE establishment of an agency in Chicago by the Guardian of Lon- 
don, after so many years’ refusal, calls to mind that companies, like in- 
dividuals, often change their minds. When the English manager of 
the Guardian was in this country, many years ago, he repeatedly stated 
that the company would not go to Chicago. But we need not go so 
far from home for an example of such changes. The old Eagle Insur- 
ance Company of Wall street, after posting a notice in its office to the 
effect that it would not go into the agency business,-has actually ap- 
pointed an agent in Chicago, These and similar experiences of other 
old-fogy New York companies lead to the conviction that when a 
Chicago man sets out to capture a company, the latter may as well sur- 
render. 

* + x * 

IT is not true, we believe, that the Reliance and Girard of Philadel- 
phia contemplate the early appointment of agents in this city. It is 
true that the Firemens of Boston, Enterprise of Cincinnati and Cres- 
cent of New Orleans have declined to enter New York. It is not true 
that the Caledonian of Edinburgh and Alliance of London are go- 
ing to open American branches next month, It is true that we can get 
along without them without any difficulty. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE SANBORN MAP COMPANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I have read with much interest your criticisms in regard to the Sanborn 
Map Publishing Company in recent issues, The last map published by 
that company for this town and other places of any importance in this sec- 
tion was in November, 1882. Now, if one travels over Texas nowadays 
and notes the continual and often rapid transformation of towns and cities, 
altogether unlike anything seen in the older States, he will recognize the 
importance of having fire maps published at least every twelve months for 
this large State, and if the Sanborn concern is too busily occupied else- 
where to canvass the work thus often, why not encourage some other map 
publishing company to undertake it. As matters now stand in this 
region, the local agent very often has work imposed upon him in furnish- 
ing his companies correct diagrams (very often incorrect), which, properly 
speaking, is not his business, and I have no doubt the companies in the 
end are the chief sufferers. 

The average Texas town is a marvel of change. In the first place a fire 
of any importance—and insurance companies know Texas is a bad place 
for fires—will give the Sanborn fire map a black eye, and perhaps several 
patches, Then again, several long, ugly frame rows that did not have 
enough insurance to cause friction and so burn, will be removed and 
brick blocks substituted. And again, as the average Texan is a great 
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traveler, you cannot predict one day in advance what change will be made 
on his premises. He may convert his storehouse into a hotel, or make an 
opera house (so called) out of his dwelling. For these reasons I trust 
the Sanborn Map Company in future will call around oftener, or that 
some other map publishing company will accept the invitation. 


Paris, TExAs, August 18, 1884. MUSTANG, 











INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Austrian papers display great animosity against the German life 
companies operating in Austria. 

Tue King of Bavaria gives a kind of shield or medal to every volun- 
teer fireman who counts twenty-five years’ service. 


THE Swedish steamshipowners have now formed an insurance associa- 
tisn of theirown. There are 186 steamers, worth 24,738,000 crowns. 


THIRTY-SEVEN volunteer firemen, who did good work at the burning 
of the Ring Theatre, Vienna, were magnificently rewarded by the muni- 
cipality with the sum of fifty guldens (something over $20). 


THE number of fires at Amsterdam during 1883 was exceptionally large, 
During the last four years the number varied from 998 to Iog1, but in 1883 
they reached 1314. The whole cost of the department is only 174,000 
guldens. 

Tue Austrian insurance companies, except those against hail, had 
tolerably satisfactory results in 1883. The life insurance companies have 
suffered from an increase in mortality. The only accident company was 
successful ‘‘ beyond expectations.” 

Tue Liverpool and London and Globe has given up the big business 
it has done once in Berlin, owing to too much incendiarism and trickery. 
It now contents itself with a small office in Altona, and insures 24,972,- 
168 marks of good risks for 59,054 marks. 

Tue German insurance papers are once more full with the question of 
making the insurance business a State affair. In fact, the means of live- 
lihood of agents and thousands of deserving persons would be destroyed. 
The insurance agents alone number 10,000 in Germany. The first 
attempt will, according to all accounts, be made with fire insurance, 


Tue recently published Year Book of the German Empire gives some 
important statistics of the causes of death in the larger cities during the 
period from 1877 to 1882. Of the deaths, which average annually 200,000, 
the highest percentage comes on consumption, viz: 13 percent. Other 
diseases of the respiratory organs, nearly 11 per cent; diarrhoea, 5.04 per 
cent; diphtheria, 4.59 per cent ; apoplexy, 3.36, and scarlet fever, 2.26 per 
cent, Particular localities in the country show variations, however. 


THE question of participating in the profits of life insurance companies 
is still being discussed by the French papers. The participation in the 
profits of factories, etc., formed the subject of a governmental inquiry. 
Perhaps the possible strong competition of American and English com- 
panies has more todo with this change of opinion than the alleged de- 
crease of mortality or of profit arising from previous reserves. L’Argus 
promises an article on the different methods adopted by the French com- 
panies. 

THE report of the Berlin Chamber of Commerce for 1883 refers also to 
the fire insurance interest. It states that the results have been less favor- 
able than in 1882, and that the bad example of the Berlin-Cologne Fire 
Insurance Company has still its effects. Premiums must be reduced still 
further, which can only render matters worse. It declares the animosity 
against the joint stock companies as hard to be comprehended, as with- 
out them the present development of industry would have been im- 
possible. 

THE settlement of fire insurance is much more complicated in France, 
and what obtains in Paris is not the rule in Lyons. The Civil Court of 
Lyons gaveadecision July 18 which serves to point this out very strongly. 
Monsieur Bertet is the tenant of a Monsieur Bolo, but this latter has an- 
other tenant, a Monsieur Peronnet. Chance would have it that fire broke 
out in achimney used by M. Peronnet. This was fire number one. It 
was soon put out, but not without causing damage. The firemen had not 





; VV 
left befor? a fire broke out in a cupboard in M. Bertet’s a 
This was also put out after doing some 757 francs damage. The fire 
found out that the fire in the cupboard was caused by the fire in the a 
ney of M. Peronnet. Nowin Paris M. Peronnet could not blame a 
one but himself, and he might be pursued for responsibility for the rey 8 
his neighbor’s rooms. For in Paris the tenant is responsible for the 
proper care of the chimney, pipes, etc.; but in Lyons the landlord : 
obliged to look after these precautions. The Caisse Generale, after pa ; 
ing Bertet, commenced an action against the landlord and obtained a mi 
dict. M. Peronnet is also about to begin an action against the landlord 
for his losses, and as the same law governs both cases there is no doubt 
that he will also obtain a favorable verdict or settlement. But landlords 
would hardly put up with such conditions here, and our insurance com. 
panies would never be done with outside brawls. 


partments, 


THE prolongation of the crisis in France is compelling the life insur. 
ance companies to narrow the field of their investments. There hus been 
a great change in this matter between 1879 and 1883. In 1879 sixteen 
companies had 592,000,000 francs invested, and in the following propor. 
tions: 204,000,000 francs, or 34 per cent, in public funds ; 122,000,000 
francs, or 20 per cent, in real estate ; 160,000,000 francs, or 27 per cent, in 
railway bonds. Thus making 81 per cent. There was only a total of 
12,000,000 francs in shares of the French railroads, canals and Bank of 
France. Mortgages summed up to only 1,127,425 francs, In 1883 here 
were more companies and business and 853.500,000 francs were invested 
as follows: 158,000,000 francs, or 18 per cent, in public funds; 223,- 
000,000 francs, or 26 per cent, in real estate ; 301,000,000 francs, or 35 
per cent, in railway bonds. The companies have been obliged to have 
recourse to these measures to obtain more than 4 per cent, owing to the 
decline in the payable interest on government securities. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Mutual Life Company’s New Building. 
THE Mutual Life Insurance Company, as is well known, has recently 
erected a magnificent new building in Nassau street, on the site of the 
old post office. Its main front is on Nassau street, extending from Cedar 
to Liberty. It is one of the most elegant and substantial buildings in 
New York, exciting the admiration of all who look upon it. It is eleven 
stories high, and built throughout with fireproof material ; so in case a fire 
should occur in any portion of it, there is so little wood work to feed upon 
that little injury could be done to the main part ot the building. But not- 
withstanding the fireproof nature of the material used in the building, Mr. 
Winston, the president of the company, resolved that it should be thor- 
oughly equipped with the means for fire extinguishment. This was 
necessary, as the building is occupied by offices, and has so many tenants 
that they constitute a little community by themselves, with all the charac- 
teristics and careless proclivities of a mixed population. Mr. Winston 
resolved to have the best fire protection that it is possible to obtain, and 
to this end he applied to Captain George L. Crum, foreman of Engine 
Company No. 4, lying directly opposite the Mutual’s building in Liberty 
street, for information as to what was required. Captain Crum is an ex- 
perienced fireman, and, having been stationed in Liberty street for many 
years, is thoroughly familiar with all the fire bazards in that section of the 
city. The captain made a study of the building, and finally submitted a 
plan for its equipment, which included a complete system of fire protec- 
tion. So pleased was Mr. Winston with the plan that he asked Captain 
Crum to take charge of the fitting up of the system, and gave him unlim- 


| ited authority to purchase whatever was necessary. As a result, the 


Mutual Life building has a very efficient fire department within its own 
walls, in charge of a superintendent, who has forty subordinates employed 
about the building, who are to be trained to a thorough knowledge of the 
apparatus. 

The pumping engine, manufactured by Clapp & Jones of Hudson, 
N. Y.,is known as the vertical duplex, having two steam cylinders of 
cast iron, sixteen inches in diameter, by nine-inch stroke of piston. It 
has a capacity of discharging 1200 gallons of water per minute. They 
are of the same pattern and size as those on the fire-boat ‘‘ Zophar Mills” 
of the New York Fire Department. A receiving pipe eight inches in 
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diameter leads directly from a 4000-gallon tank in the basement to the 
pumps. This tank is supplied by two four-inch croton connections and 
a four-inch connection from an artesian well 708 feet deep, which yields 

0,000 gallons of water a day. These sources combined will give an 
ample supply of water for any emergency. Leading from the pumps are 
two three-inch discharge pipes, extending up through the building, with 
two discharge gates above the roof. On each floor there are two hose 
connections of the standard two and a half-inch discharge. Connected to 
these discharges are 250 feet of two and a half-inch two-ply Baker fabric 
hose, guaranteed to withstand a water pressure of 300 pounds to the 
square inch. Attached to the end of each line of hose is an improved 
Prunty controlling and spray nozzle, which enables the pipeman to control 
the flow of water and the size of stream at will, There are also attached 
to the pumps two Prunty relief valves, so the water can be shut off at the 
pipes by the pipeman without stopping the engine or endangering the 
hose, as the valves are self-acting. There are two three-inch pipes run- 
ning from the pumps and connecting with the fire hydrants on the side- 
walk on Nassau street, there being a hydrant on either side of the main 
entrance. There are also connected with these lines of pipe two 4000- 
gallon tanks on the tenth story of the building, which gives a standing 
water pressure in the basement of eighty pounds to the square inch. 

The building is provided with hose reels, fire axes and hooks, and all 
the appiiances have been purchased with the view of procuring the latest 
improved and best workmanship. President Winston would not permit 
any interference with the recommendations made by Captain Crum. The 
only improvement we could suggest would be the employment of Captain 
Crum as superintendent, to have full charge of this apparatus. He is an 
experienced fireman, a man of ideas, and one of the best disciplinarians 
in the fire department. The company would find it economy to employ 
just such a man to train the other employees, and to see that all fire 
appliances are kept in order. 

The exhibition test of these appliances Thursday evening collected a 
large crowd of spectators in the streets and at every available point in 
the vicinity. The apparatus worked to the entire satisfaction of all in- 
terested, eliciting hearty cheers from the spectators as the siamese stream 
mounted over the flagstaff, a height of 235 feet from the curb. The spray 
nozzles were a novelty to the crowd and elicited their approbation. The 
Prunty relieve valves worked to a charm, the pipemen cutting off the 
streams at will. Four streams of water were thrown to the roof from the 
sidewalk, a distance of 160 feet. A siamese coupling was then brought out, 
and an inch and three. quarter stream was thrown clear over the flagstaff, a 
height of at least 235 feet. Four lateral spray nozzles from windows on 
the Liberty street side concealed the building in a sheet of water, which 
would give secure protection from any fires in adjoining structures. 

This idea of enveloping a building in spray is original with Captain 
Crum, and was a perfect success. The stream thrown horizontally through 
a1X-inch nozzle covered every building from Liberty to John street, a 
distance of not less than 375 feet. After the exhibition, a grand dinner 
was served to those interested, in the dining-room of the Mutual Life 
building, whereat President Winston and others expressed their surprise 
at the results of the test and their thorough satisfaction with the equip- 
ment of the building. 





The Ready Reckoner. 


We happened into an insurance office, recently, whose affairs are in process 
oflitigation, and made a discovery which, new to ourselves, may be useful 
to insurance managers generally, if only as a means of saving time and 
expense in clerical labor and its cost. In the instance referred to it was 
learned that the computing of unearned premiums, on canceled or even 
current policies, could be simplified and shortened by something like sixty 
or seventy per cent in time, by the use of a little book called Ellsworth’s 
“Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums,” which con- 
sists of a series of ready-made tables designed for the speedy calculation 
of the sums earned and unearned on policies of insurance. As these 
tables are of a kind just as useful for the every-day necessities of living, 
4s well as moribund insurance offices (life as well as fire), it has occurred 
to us that we would be doing all the offices a favor by calling attention to 
their peculiar value as a time-saving appliance. Their author is William 
Ellsworth, Jr., formerly connected with the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany and now usefully serving the Washington Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, in the general agency of its middle department, 





of which Messrs. Post & McCurdy are the successful] managers in this 
city. Believing as we do in forwarding whatever will further insurance 
interests in the needfully practical direction of that which will save time | 
in clerical labor and, therefore, expense to the companies, we mention 
this admirable book for the sake of advising companies and their agents 
to become familiar with its merits. Mr. Ellsworth has conferred a favor 
upon the profession by his labors, and his most useful book should secure, 
as it deserves, wide circulation. We are informed that THE SPECTATOR 
Company publish the volume.—Commercial Bulletin, 





Insurance of Precious Stones. 


Since the Hatton Garden post-office robbery the offices have been very 
circumspect in dealing with this department of insurance. Continental 
post-offices liold themselves answerable for the contents of registered let- 
ters and packets, provided their value be declared beforehand, and a small 
sum, in addition to postage, paid tO cover risk of loss. But great risks 
the post-office refuse to accept on any terms, and they draw the line at a 
very modest maximum, This system, which the English post-office has 
not yet thought fit to adopt, is a great convenience in a country like Switzer- 
land, where the manufacture of watches and jewelry entails the frequent 
transmission of gold and precious stones. As a rule, the system works 
well; but when diamonds are in question foreign postal administration 
and insurance companies are sometimes victimized by persons whose 
positions might be supposed to offer a sufficient guarantee for their hon- 
esty. In April, 1882, a firm at Chaux de Fonds, canton Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, had certain diamonds, valued at £6400, to send to Buchar- 
est, and this being beyond the post-office maximum for transmission 
abroad, the insurance was effected with two companies—La Baloise and 
La Suisse—which cultivate this sort of business. In consideration of an 
agreed premium they guaranteed safe delivery of the diamonds, which were 
handed to their agents, Mayer, Freund & Co., and sent by them in a reg- 
istered packet to the consignee at Bucharest, M. Julien Bloch, a relative 
of the consignors, and their representative for the whole of Roumania. 
The packet arrived at Bucharest on April 30, and, in accordance with the 
usage in such matters, was handed by the post-office to the custom-house 
authorities, who duly advised M. Bloch of the fact, and asked him to 
claim his property. Six days later that gentleman called at the custom- 
house and asked for his box, but the box was gone. ‘‘It contained dia- 
monds—diamonds worth 100,000 francs,” said M. Bloch, “and it must 
be found.” The custom-house peop'e were of quite the same opinion. 
They, too, said the missing diamonds must be found, but they were not 
found, and M. Bloch went away without his precious box. Naturally 
enough, he did not seem much concerned at his loss, the diamonds, as 
he remarked to M. Georgesco, chief of the custom-house, being insured 
for almost their full value, and M. Bloch gave himself no further trouble 
about them, not even informing La Baloise and La Suisse of what had 
come to pass. But the Bucharest post-office authorities were less indiffer- 
ent. They*instituted a minute search for the missing valuables, and a 
searching investigation into the circumstances attending their disappear- 
ance. In the end, whether influenced by fear, or, as he himself said, 
moved by remorse, a certain Sperlich, a minor revenue officer, confessed 
that, after handing the box to M. Georgesco, he had stolen it from that 
gentleman and handed it to M. Bloch, who had promised him for his pains 
a reward of £200. Sperlich said further that the box contained nothing 
but sealing-wax, and that Bloch had contrived its disappearance in order 
to get the £6400 for which it had been insured by his confederates at 
Chaux de Fonds. On this Bloch took to fl ght, but was arrested at the 
frontier, brought back to Bucharest, tried, and condemned to four 
months’ imprisonment, a term which the Court of Appeals subsequently 
increased to twelve months. Sperlich received the same condemnation, 
and Georgesco was sentenced to fifteen days’ imprisonment for neglect of 
duty. It will hardly be believed that after this exposure the firm at Chaux 
de Fonds had the hardihood to sue La Baloise and La Suisse for £6400, 
the-amount for which they insured the box of sealing-wax. But they did, 
and the case has been decided by the Tribunal of the Seine—of course 
against the consignors. The matter was probably referred to the Tribunal 
of the Seine because, although the companies in question are Swiss com- 
panies, their headquarters ure at Paris, and they have “ elected domicile” 
there. In other words, if you want to-sue them, the action must: be tried 
in the department of the Seine, —Jnsurance Post ( London.) 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums, 
THE following is a comparison of the returns made to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters of premiums received in New York city by 
the companies during the first six months of the years 1880 to 1884, in- 


clusive : 








1883. 


1882. 





American 

American Exchangé 
Brooklyn <<. 2252. ..0-.- 
Broadway 

Citizens 


Continental - 


Ea ire City 
Exchange 
Firemens 


Firemen’s Trust 

Franklin and Emporium. . 
Greenwich 
German-American 


Importers and Traders 
— 
nickerbocker 
Kings County 
Long Island 
Lafayette 


Manhattan 
Merchants 
Mercantile 
Mechanics and Traders 


Mutual........-. 
New York Equitable. 
New York Fire 


New York City 
= ly on Mutual 


New 1 York and Boston. - 


Peter Cooper . 
Republic 
Rutgers. 
Relief 


Sterling 
Sun Mutual 


Williamsburgh City 
Westchester 

New York State. 
Albany, Albany 
Commerce, Albany... 
Buffalo, Buffalo 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls_- 
Northern, Watertown 
Rochester-German, Rochester... 
Watertown, Watertown 
Buffalo-German, Buffalo 

California. 
California, San Francisco 
mercial 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco. . 
Home Mutual, San Frantisco.. .- 
Sun, San Francisco 
Connecticut. 

Hartford, Hartford 
Etna, Hartford 
Connecticut, Hartford 
National, Hartford 
Pheenix, ‘Hartford... 
Meriden, Meriden. 


Security, — Haven 
Llinois. 


oe eee 
New Orleans Ins. Co., N. O 





35,952 
15,825 
17,452 
17,226 


15,604 | 


7,781 
22,572 
118,752 
144,199 
8.420 
62,131 
31,349 
19,755 


— 


12,307 
20,047 
12,080 
25,752 


19,550 

9,947 
22,541 
11,262 

8,559 
39.386 
17,993 
33,013 
49,918 
26. 78 
495233 
10,042 


15,402 
69,561 


23,056 


5,760 
75753 
5,877 


10,025 


59321 
11,069 
13,143 

1,822 

45316 


16,849 


455135 
18,877 











$44,390 
4,211 
10,459 
16,602 
45,658 
11,308 
11,167 


29,920 
15,059 


21,122 








$36,798 
4,508 
12,162 
17,775 
44,952 
16,416 
12,120 
30,132 


39,918 
29,673 
19,486 
16,560 


14,389 
13,257 
19,312 


15,384 
10,164 
44,542 
26,531 


5,398 


17,75° 
47,066 
18,159 

75123 
12,647 


22,359 











27,230 
24,183 


19,950 
48,572 
14,214 
10,849 











5,826 
9.444 
13,161 
29,118 
25.554 
9.084 
16,153 
14,363 
9,952 


20,435 
21,993 
42,955 
26,836 
20,837 
11,530 


13,081 
40,582 
21,386 


45513 
35479 
5,016 
4,311 
51398 
6,181 


24,873 
48,793 
12,398 
7y 
15,497 
713 
1,976 
45538 
6,509 


41304 




















NamE or Company. 





Massachusetts. 
Mercantile, Boston 
Americen, “Boston 
Springfield Fire ar Marine 
Boylston, Boston 
Eliot, Boston 
Franklin, PE wedeseccess 
Manufacturers, Boston 
Washington, Boston 
Faneuil Hall, Boston... 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Prescott 
North American, Boston. 
Revere, Boston 
Mechanics Mutual, Boston 
Shawmut, Boston 
Neptune, B ston 
Alliance, Boston 
First National, Worcester . 
Commonwealth, Boston 

innesota. 
St. Paul, St. Paul 
Ohi: 


Mercantile, Cleveland 
Firemens, Dayton 
Michigan. 
Detroit, Detroit 
Michigan, TD cinnedcewten sce 
Pennsylvania, 
American, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . 
SOR, CO. OE Te. Big BOER swcccece 
Ins. Co. of State of Penn., Phila... 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
Girard Fire and Marine, Phila... 
Fire Association, a 
Ins. Co. County of Phila., Pa- 
Union, gm ee 
Armenia, Pittsbur; 
United Firemens, ag 
German, Pittsburgh 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 
Beatmens, Pittsburgh 
Farmers Mutual, York 
Teutonia, Pittsbu 
Citizens, Pittsburg 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia-. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh jon 
Reading, Reading 
Manufacturers and Mech., Pitts_. 
Rhode Island. 
Providence-Washington, Prov...-. 
Merchants, Providence 
Atlantic, Providence 
Equitable, Providence 
‘ew Jersey. 
Merchants, Newark .-. 
American, Newark. 
Peoples, Newark 
Firemens, Newark 
Peoples, Trenton 
Newark, Newark 


Newark City, Newark : 
Missouri. 


Wisconsin. 
Northwestern Nat., Milwaukee__. 
Concordia 


German, Baltimore 


National, Baltimore.._- 
New ag er be 

New Hampshire, Manchester 

reat Britain, 
North British and Mercantile 
Live: 1 and London and Globe. 
Guardian, London 
Royal, 
Queen, Liverpool 
Imperial, ndon 
Northern, London 
Commercial Union, London 


Fire Association, London... 


Phoenix, 

London Assurance sue va 
Scottish Union and Nat., 

London and Lancashire, iin 
Norwich Union, Norwich... 

City of London, London 

London and Provincial, London.. 
Standard, Lond 

Sun, London 


Western Assurance, Toronto 
British America, Toronto 

Germany. 
Hamburg-Bremen 
Transatlantic 


aa cuesce eisdeapeeéerens 


Local companies 
Foreign 


$3,247 
12,723 
1 1393 


21,578 


255277 


27,411 


1¢,678 
7,595 


33»255 


$1,767 
11,932 


335193 
7,115 
6,479 
7,210 


17,664 


79,025 
186,9:8 
41,150 
110,980 
29,146 
42,724 
23,339 
98,598 
17,062 
38,680 
41,311 
50,043 
29,957 
17,601 
49,081 
41,536 
29,260 
38,259 
38,159 
32,238 


13,570 
6,856 


28,619 


22,431 
4,211 | 
7,667 


10,349 | 
7,405 


90,829 
163,439 
35,986 
106,687 
29.794 
27,050 
27,050 
79.044 
I 5,9! t 
24.390 
42,044 
31,603 
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The Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Company. 

Tue Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Company has been a long time in 
this country, and has from year to year given evidence of steady progress. 
The company does a good business on a conservative plan, and carefully 
guards the interests of its policyholders. The risks of the Hamburg- 
Bremen are carefully selected and the expenses of management are kept 
at a minimum consistent with efficiency. During the past five years the 
assets have increased to the extent of $212,315, amounting, as reported in 
the last annual statement, to $992,724. The reserve for reinsurance has 
increased in the same time fully $235,000, and was by last report $441,141, 
and the net surplus exceeds $500,000. During five years the business 
has grown to upwards of $800,000 annually, having nearly doubled up in 
the period stated. The Hamburg-Bremen’s risks are scattered over a 
wide area; itis a general agency company and operates from Maine to 
California. The head offices are at Nos. 62 and 64 Cedar street, New 
York, where the company has commodious accommodations. 





The Firemen’s Convention. 

An important convention is to be held in Chicago on September g, in 
whose deliberations, discussions and decisions the entire body of prop- 
ertyowners and underwriters must necessarily take an interest. This 
gathering will be the twelfth annual convention of fire engineers and 
heads of fire departments in the various towns and cities of the United 
States. It will be their own fault if every local department in the country 
is not represented at this meeting, since invitations have been very gen- 
erally and generously distributed, with a view to universal representation 
by delegates. That there will be a large attendance of representative fire- 
men cannot be doubted. And that the twelfth convention of this par- 
ticular kind should be larger and more enthusiastic than any of its pre- 
decessors is also safely to be assumed. Allowing for the over-estimate 
that these firemen themselves may cherish touching the community’s 
obligation to them for the service they render (and, in most instances, are 
liberally paid to perform), the fact remains that in every locality there is 
an obligation implied, if not assumed, to protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire, simply because of the taxation assessment out of which the 
cost of such protection must come, when such cost has been formally in- 
cluded therein. So that, wherever fire department expense is a part of 
the tax levy, the burden rests upon the community to provide fire service 
commensurate with the risks and exposures of such locality. Notoriously, 
a majority of the smaller towns and villages of the United States are 
absolutely without any adequate protection in this matter of fire service. 
And, just as notoriously, these same imperiled towns are always ready to 
vote down propositions for either fire service or water-works, trusting as 
they do (and have too much reason to do) to thoughtless or friendly in- 
surance managers who are silly enough to insure communities so blind 
and reckless as to be undeserving of insurance. 

As we have often had occasion to remark, this matter of providing pre- 
cautions against fire, or facilities for the extinction of fires, does not come 
within the province of fire insurance companies. Their business is, first, 
to collect premiums adequate to the risk they run, and then pay losses as 
they occur. If a community—large, small, city, town or village—pro- 
vides no method, or no adequate method, of fire extinction, it is for the 
underwriter to adjust his rate for insurance accordingly, and so on down 
to the city which, at whatever needful expense, invests money in engines, 
fire alarm telegraphs, firemen, etc., up to the full requirements of risk 
called for by population, area and peculiar manufacturing hazards. On 
its face the insurance scheme takes the risk as it stands, and charges ac- 
cordingly, leaving the community and the local authorities who represent 
the community to make the risk more or less as they may incline, through 
mistaken parsimony on the one hand or wise public spirit on the other. 
Upon this basis localities are assessed for insurance premiums; or at 
least they ought to be, All the interest insurance companies can fairly 
be expected to have in the matter is to make the mean and reckless and 
'mprovident community pay the full price for the extra hazard they im- 
Pose upon property thus foolishly exposed to destruction. And, just 
here, it is Proper to inject the suggestion that the companies, as a rule, 
we liberal contributors to whatever local taxes are levied for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of whatever fire service is anywhere established— 
paying as they do, in one form or another, their full share of community 
‘axation for this and other purposes. Consequently, it is no more the 





duty of an insurance corporation to diminish the fire waste, by precau- 
tion, prevention or extinction, than it is the duty of the private citizen. 

And, so far as mere selfish interest is concerned, the insurance company 
is not at all so much concerned in having fires put out as is the average 
taxpayer or propertyowner, whether he happens to be insured or unin- 
sured. One of the insurance papers, The Insurance Age, very plainly puts 
this feature in the following trenchant paragraph: “If the people don’t 
care, and rather enjoy seeing the national wealth wasted in this monstrous 
and idiotic fashion, why, in the name of common sense, should insurance 
companies or insurance journalists care? All that the companies have to 
do is to square themselves for this fight with fire, and make the public pay 
for seeing the scrimmage. It is simply a slugging match, which, of course, 
the dear people like to see, and are willing to,pay to see. What the un- 
derwriters need to do is merely to see that they have their gloves well- 
fitted and loaded, and then the contest can go on as long as the public 
enjoy it.” To be sure, this is a rough way of putting it, and yet we do 
not see why it is nota clear statement of the situation, as between the in- 
surance companies and careless communities whose representative author- 
ities are allowed to go to sleep on,the question of adequate protection, up 
to the very moment when a big fire occurs which, ai one fell swoop, wipes 
out the town itself and exposes the recklessness and meanness which has 
permitted such catastrophe. Of this kind of experience there is an al- 
most daily example furnished in newspaper fire records. 

But, while this is the candid presentation of the position, we are far 
from derogating anything from the admirable and useful work done by the 
several fire departments where such service is properly arranged for and 
compensated. In fact, as matters are now tending, with an evident increase 
in the number and destructiveness of fires all over the country, it begins to 
look as if our firemen everywhere were the best friends the community has, 
and their services yielding about the most profitable return for the money 
invested by taxpayers. And, therefore, as already stated, we consider the 
coming convention at Chicago an occasion of general public importance. 
Elsewhere is given a summary of the topics to be discussed, most of 
which have a practical bearing upon the reduction of the national waste 
of wealth by fires, most of which are needless, though all of them in the 
aggregate are costly of capital. The community, and this means the in- 
dividua: who helps compose the community, is bound not only to help 
diminish this increasing fire waste, but also to appreciate and generously 
pay for the service that tends in that direction. But the main point, after 
all, is that unprotected localities shall see their duty of providing water 
supply and fire extinguishing appliances, so that we may hear of fewer 
towns being wiped out by fires which, if not preventable, might, at least, 
be promptly fought by convenient apparatus, and thus brought under con- 
trol in time to avoid the humiliation of working a sympathy pump which 
has really no excuse.—Commercial Bulletin, 





The City and Provincial Insurance Company. 


WE have heretofore called attention to the wild-cat nature of the concern 
that seeks to do insurance business in this countfy under the above title, 
Somebody in Washington, where other foreign wild-cats have heretofore 
been located, is sending out circulars to brokers and agents soliciting un- 
derground business for this alleged company. As we could find no re- 
cord of it among the British companies, we expressed a doubt as to its 
having a lawful existence. The attention of The Finance Chronicle and 
Insurance Circular was directed tothe matter, and the editor undertook 
to investigate it. He reports as follows: 


In Princess street, Manchester, at the building No. 9, the inquiring observer will 
find himself confronted by two doors barring the approach to a staircase. On the 
one door appears the following: ‘* The Danubian Coal and Iron Company, Lim- 
ited ;” on the other, ‘‘ The City and Provincial Insurance Company, Limited.” 
At the time when our friends made inquiry, the expectant visitor was at the outset 
baffled in his researches, as on the door of the office jointly occupied by the Danub- 
ian Coal and Iron Company and the City and Provincial Insurance Company 
appeared a paper with the notice, ‘‘ Back in ten minutes." Ten rather long min- 
utes; ultimately the wanderer returned, but he was not the manager. F. W. 
Dawson was the manager and secretary. Could that gentleman be seen? Out of 
town, but at ten in the morning he would be there. Bien, Next morning the 
representative called again and met F. W. Dawson, who without any hesitation 
furnished the following details respecting the company: The City and Provincial 
was registered last year, but had as yet done no business whatever in England. 
The registered capital was £25,000. Could Mr. Dawson furnish us with a pros 
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pectus? No; no prospectus had yet been issued, Was Mr. Dawson aware that 
the circular which we produced was being freely circulated in the United States? 
Yes, certainly ; they were doing business there. Could Mr. Dawson furnish the 
names of the directors? No; the directors were a few private friends of his own, 
and as no business was being done in England he saw no reason to give their 
names. We gently explained that it was on behalf of our American friends that 
we were making inquiries, but Mr. Dawson still declined to furnish the information 
sought. Next came the inquiry, what was the paid-up capital? £7000 or £8000, 
replied Mr. Dawson. Capital. Then where did the company bank? They had 
no bankers. Indeed! Then might we inquire where the money was invested? It 
was not invested at all. Delicate was the next question. Where was the money? 
Triumphant and conclusive reply of Mr. Dawson—It was in hand. 

Will our American exchanges please take note of these remarkable facts? As 
the company is doing no business on this side of the Atlantic it can at any rate not 
cause much commotion here. ‘'’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view "— 
otherwise a company so started would have a short and ignominous career. What 
has the City and Provincial to offer to our American friends? ‘‘ We propose to 
be liberal in our dealings,” they say. Mark, they only ‘‘propose.”’ ‘‘ Man pro- 
poses,” etc. A company of negatives! No prospectus, no directors, no bankers, 
no investments, no business in the company’s own country! Are these features to 
inspire confidence ? to merit success? And finally, the paid-up capital—£7o000 or 
£8000 in hand. Whose hand? In Mr. Dawson's? Whois Mr. Dawson? The 
name is unknown in Manchester insurance circles. Companies even of the best 
standing do not usually keep £7000 or £8000 ‘‘in hand.” And we never before 
heard of an office which issued its first policies 3000 miles away from its native 
place. We hope our American friends will insist upon some information being 
furnished as to the financial resources of the City and Provincial. Until this is 
done we can only recommend them in the most emphatic manner to give the com- 
pany a wide berth. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Cornelius Walford, the insurance historian, arrived in New York last 
week. 


—Mathew Long, secretary of the State Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, has resigned. 


—Celso Poncini, editor of an Italian insurance paper, has been knighted 
by the King of Italy. 

—lIt is reported that O. A. Rogers, secretary of the Cedar Rapids In- 
surance Company, is unaccountably missing. 

—Norwich will give up its cement and sheet-iron water pipes for cast- 
iron, because the lightning damages them too much. e 


—A fire department has been organized in the village of South Royalton, 
Vt., and have purchased a hand engine of the Hunniman make. 


—Articles of incorporation have been filed in Minnesota for the forma- 
tion of a co-operative life association, to be known as the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Mutual Life and Accident Association. 

—lInsurance men who are summering at the seaside or in the mountains 
may be expected home this week if the weather that we have experienced 
during the past few days continues a few days longer. 


—Cheboygan, Mich., now has an unlimited supply of water from a deep 
artesian well. Boone, Ia., is supplied at last with good water-works. 
Lyons, N. Y., is agitating the question of water-works. 


—The answers to the invitations to the National Convention of Fire 
Engineers, to be held in Chicago, September 9g, indicate that it will be the 
largest ever held. Every section of the country will be represented. 


—The San Francisco Board of Fire Commissioners recommend the 
organization of a steam fire engine company, to be known as Company 
No. 14, to be located on California street, between Laguna and Buchanan. 


—George M. Spencer, vice-president of the Firemens Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N.J., died suddenly on Monday night of apoplexy. 
He was seventy-one years old and had been vice-president of the Firemens 
since 1857. 

—We have received a copy of the ‘‘ Directory of the New York State 
Volunteer Fire Service,” compiled by Wallace H. Smith, secretary of the 
New York State Firemen’s Association, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by that body at its last convention. It is a neatly printed 
pamphlet of some sixty pages, and contains the names of the officers of 
departments and names of companies in the different cities and towns of 








the State ; these are arranged by counties, and give a good idea of th 
capacity and manual force of each department. Mr. Smith has done Pa 
work assigned him carefully and well, at much trouble and oa e 
himself. ” 

—The assessment on the fire insurance companies doing business ; 
New York city to pay the expenses of the fire patrol for the first six wir 
of the year amounted to $43,810, and for the current expenses of the New 
York Board the amount assessed was $15,772. 

—The new president of the Mobile Life Insurance Company is H, M 
Friend, the late secretary, who has been succeeded in the secretar shi, 
by Thomas Barclay. We trust that the inactive and extremely con 
tive plan of the company will now be thrown aside. 


yship 
serva- 


—John C. Angell has been arrested at the instance of Mr, Edwards 
editor of The Coast Review, for soliciting business in California for a ins 
operative life company that is not permitted to transact business in that 
State, and the attorney-general has instituted proceedings against the 
company in question. 

—The Stillwater, Minn., Board of Education has appointed a committee 
to confer with the Mayor, chief of police and chief of the fire department 
to take such measures as were deemed necessary to provide fire escapes 
for the different school buildings. The superintendent was directed to 
institute a regular fire drill among the pupils. 


—Chief Engineer Cantlin of the Philadelphia Fire Department has 
made a report to the fire commissioners charging the police with derelic- 
tion of duty in not giving prompt alarms on the occasion of the burning 
of the ‘‘ Rink ” and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. He says that both 
fires could have been put out with small loss if the alarm had been 
promptly given. 

—At Montezuma, Ga., a large cistern has been dug in the street below 
the artesian well, to supply the fire engine in case of fire ; it is sixty feet 
long, eight feet wide and ten feet deep, and will hold between 35,000 and 
40,000 gallons of water. It is so arranged that the water from the artesian 
well will run through it, which will keep the water fresh and prevent it 
from becoming stagnant. 

—The wardens and burgesses of Stamford, Conn., have mailed a cir- 
cular to the taxpayers, asking that each write a letter expressing his 
opinion concerning the change from a volunteer toa paid fire department, 
The change, however, cannot be effected until about February 1, 188s, as 
a change in the borough charter will be necessary, and the legislature 
does not meet until January. 


—The citizens of Ashland, Minn., have entered into a contract to com- 
plete a full system of water-works at a cost of $65,000. The pipes will 
extend 2000 feet into the bay, from which a supply of water will be de- 
rived, running through over four miles of main. Forty hydrants will be 
located at various points for fire purposes. The capacity of the pump will 
be 2,000,000 gallons per day. 

—Following are the officers of the recently organized Pacific Insurance 
Union: Charles R. Story, president ; George C. Boardman, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles D. Haven, secretary and treasurer; Charles A. Laton, 
Robert Dickson, C. F. Mullins, Hugh Craig, H. R. Mann and Charles 
LD. Haven, executive committee; Alfred Stillman, general manager; C. 
M. Nichols, assistant manager. 

—Fire Marshal Snagg of Waterbury, Conn., sent in his resignation Mon- 
day evening. The council voted to place the communication on file, but 
not to accept the resignation. When this was done a petition signed by 
members of five engine companies was read, asking that the resignation 
be not accepted. It is stated that those who signed represented the 
unanimous wish of the companies. 


—The Detroit Free Press, commenting on the report of the fire com- 
missioners to the common council, says that it shows a painful neglect of 
proper precaution against fire in the careless construction of elevator 
shafts, insufficient egress from public halls and other respects. Yet itis 
safe to predict that the report will be the practical end of the matter 
When a Brooklyn or Vienna theatre or a Milwaukee hotel burns, there is 
a temporary zeal for precaution against fire, and owners of fire traps come 
in for severe denunciation. But the enthusiasm dies out almost as soon 
as the ashes of the burned building cool. The old fire traps remain and 
new ones are built, to be again denounced when the next fire happens, 
with a sufficient loss of life to make it startling. It is not desirable, of 
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arse, that the public mind should at all times be in the same condition 
Ficoll anxiety about fire that it is in on such occasions as those 


ken of, but it is a pity the anxiety could not last long enough to insure 
q radical reform of the bad building methods that prevail to such an 


alarming extent. 

_Col. Brooke, chairman of the United Fire Reinsurance Company 
(limited) of Manchester, England, and Mr. James N. Lane, general man- 
ager of the same company, are expecied to arrive in this country at the 

beginning of October by the steamship “‘ Brittanic.” These gentlemen 
likewise occupy the position of chairman and manager of the Mutual Fire 

Insurance Corporation (limited) of Manchester, England, which, it is re- 

ported, is entertaining proposals for the opening of a branch office in the 
United States, 

_The Pittsburgh Gazette of August 15 says: ‘‘Mr. R. S. Osborne of 
the board of inspectors of the New York underwriters, was in the city 
yesterday, and last night went to Wheeling. He has been sent out witha 
view to make a report upon the danger, from an insurance standpoint, in 
using natural gas as fuel. He thinks it a great mistake to admit the fluid 
into the city pipes under high pressure. He thinks the only plan is the 
reservoir plan and the distribution of gas under low pressure. He calls 
Westinghouse’s pipe the telescope pipe. Mr. Osborne went to Wheeling 
to see the gas in use there.” 


Tue Vienna fire department is far from being effective, as was seen 
during the burning of the Stadt Theatre. Police officers interfered con- 
siderably with the work, and some of the soldiers did not understand 
orders given in German, and the military and police blocked up the 
narrow streets so as to interfere with the arrival of the engines. Vienna, 
by the way, has only four steam engines, which the Vienna papers mod- 
estly think is hardly enough. In fact, very little improvements have been 
made in the service since the great holocaust of the Ring Theatre, and 
any great fire finds policemen, military, firemen and salvage “unions” 
under different commands. Nor are there sufficient hydrants. 


—George O. Daw, a clerk in the Japanese Manufacturing Company’s 
store in Broadway, has invented a machine for raising a life line to the 
windows or roof of a burning building. His machine can be attached in 
a moment to a ladder or telegraph pole. A bamboo joint forty feet long 
by two inches in circumference is run through a tube in the machine and 
quickly raised by means of a wheel. At the end of this pole is a hook 
that carries the life line. As the bamboo is raised other sections 
are screwed on until the required height is reached. Mr. Daw says he 
has discovered a preparation that makes the bamboo fireproof. He pro- 
poses also to raise hose to the top of a building by his bamboo pipe. 


—The Hartford Courant says: ‘‘ When Alexander Mead’s barns in 
Greenwich, Conn., had been burned several times, the people of the place 
held a town meeting and voted a reward of $2000 for the apprehension 
and conviction of the incendiary or incendiaries. The selectmen were in- 
structed to appoint a committee of three residents to make a report of 
what had been accomplished. The case was placed in the hands of Pink- 
erton’s detective agency by this committee as soon as its members were 
appointed. Nothing has come of all this except a report from the detect- 
ives which is not yet made public. The chief curiosity about it was to 
know whether it implicated David S. Husted, who was made a defendant 
ina suit growing out of barn burning which is still in court.” 


—The Commercial Bulletin says: ‘‘ St. Louis underwriters have been 
wrestling with the problem of fixing the rate of insurance on the exposi- 
tion about to open in that city. The rate had been fixed a few weeks ago 
at one and ahalf per cent on the building and two per cent on the con- 
tents, but when the insurance committee of the exposition asked to have 
policies issued at these figures, the various agents flatly refused, claiming 
that their companies could not afford to underwrite such a building in St. 
Louis at rates as low as those proposed. If the ordinary rules of under- 
writing are pursued in fixing the scale, the rate will be two per cent on 
the building, instead of 1,50 per cent, as proposed, and on the contents 
three per cent, instead of two. The amount of insurance asked for on the 
building is $450,000, the value of the structure being $700,000. The pre- 
mium at the higher rate would amount to $11,925 per annum, and at the 
lower to $6750, a difference of $5175. Estimating the value of the exhib- 
its at $4,000,000, the insurance would be wanted on $3,000,000 at least, 
and for about two months, The matter was finally settled at a subsequent 





meeting by fixing the rate at one and a half percent on building, furniture 
and fixtures owned by the Exposition Company, and the short rate of two 
per cent on the contents owned by exhibitors. This, certainly, is cheap 
enough to suit all parties.” 

—The London Insurance Record announces the retirement from busi- 
ness of the Reassurance Generales Company of Paris, as follows: ‘‘A 
circular, dated July 26, issued by the board of La Compagnie de Reas- 
surances Generales, informs the shareholders that they have found an 
office willing to take d6ver the whole of the transport risks, and that the 
same office has also taken over the whole of the foreign fire risks. In 
addition to thi$ the office is willing to take over the French fire risks, so 
that it will be possible to wind up Les Reassurances Generales. A 
special general meeting is called to sanction this course. French insur- 
ance journals consider this an unexpectedly happy termination to the 
difficulties of the company, and its to be hoped, adds L’Audience, in the 
interests of the shareholders, that the treaties will be promptly sanctioned 
by the special general meeting. Last year’s balance sheet showed a loss 
of over £200,000 upon the year’s business.” 

—A despatch from Greenwich says that the fires of Alexander Mead’s 
burned barns, which have been slowly smouldering for a year or two in 
the impenetrable labyrinths of the Supreme Court, will blaze forth again 
soon in a public town meeting. Since the third barn case went to the highest 
tribunal in the State, Mr. Mead has attached Mr. Husted’s property for 
$7000 more in consequence of the fourth, and so far the last, barn burn- 
ing. In accordance with a vote of the selectmen a Pinkerton detective 
has been investigating the case and collecting scattered threads of inform- 
ation. Woven together these make a very interesting story, which is 
now in the hands of the selectmen. They do not want to make it public 
until the annual October meeting. Mr. Husted’s friends think that he 
has a right to know what is in that report, as much of it is:said to be un- 
favorable to him. A petition for a special meeting, with twenty signa- 
tures, to hear the report was handed to the selectmen to-day. A meeting 
will probably be held next week. 

—A method has been discovered of preparing starch so as to render 
fabrics coated with it positively incombustible. The plan is to cover ten 
parts of pulverized bone ash with fifty parts of hot water, and add gradu- 
ally six parts of sulphuric acid ; this mixture is stirred thoroughly and set 
in a warm place for two days, with occasional stirring ; then diluted with 
a hundred parts of distilled water, and filtered. To the clear liquid are 
added five parts of sulphate of magnesium dissolved in fifteen parts of 
distilled water, and ammonia stirred in until the liquid distinctly smells 
of it. A white precipitate is formed, and this is pressed in a linen cloth, 
dried in a moderately warm place, and then finely powdered. Two parts 
of the powder, which is a phosphate of ammonia—magnesia—are ulti- 
mately incorporated with one part of tungstate of sodium and six parts of 
white starch, with enough of indigo to impart a faint bluish tint. On 
using, the composition is stirred in about double its volume of cold 
water, and enough boiling water added, with continued stirring, to pro- 
duce a viscous liquid ; into this the fabric is dipped, or treated as is usual 
with ordinary starch. Care is necessary that no iron is introduced in any 
part of the operation, as this would produce a yellowish tinge. 


—The feasibility of having shut-off cocks in gas pipes leading into all 
dwellings and business places, so that the gas, in the event of a fire, can 
be cut off entirely and not allowed to add to the flames, was mentioned 
by one of the members of the common council this morning. There was 
no doubt, he said, that when a building is filled with gas the fire depart- 
ment find it more difficult to do effective work than in buildings where there 
are no gas pipes. Assistant Chief Elliott, when asked what he thought 
of the matter, said that some sort of a shut-off outside the walls of build- 
ings would be useful at times when fires originated on ground floors, but 
he doubted whether such an arrangement could be made practicable. It 
wou!d not work very well in winter, and besides, in the excitement of a 
fire it would not be easy to locate it. When the gas companies first laid 
their mains these shut-off cocks were put outside on the pipes running 
into buildings, for the company’s own protection. They are no longer 
used—the shut-off at the meters being substituted for them. Mr. Elliot 
admitted that fires frequently occur in Detroit where the fury of the 
flames is greatly increased by escaping gas. In such cases a stream of 
water is ineffectual unless it is directed on the point where the gas is 
escaping. The firemen always shut off the gas at the meters when they 
can reach them.—Detroit News. 
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oe Date. Date. (Per 
1884. Cent.) 
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ienevan 400,000] 252.62 j*ruly Cy June 4,'84| 150 
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roadway ..------ | a 200,000} 265.57 ug. °84 61.14, 
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Citigems .....2cc0.c00--- 20 300,000} 243.31 |*July,’84 July28,’84| 150 
City 7° 210,002 | 182.99 |*Aug. 84 Apr. 9, 84 120 
Clinton .... 100 250,000 | 146.59 |*July, 84 Apr.16, "84 125% 
Commerce. .-.-----. .---- 25 200,000 | 170,50 ® fay, 84 July18,’84| 120 
Commercial ...---------- 50 200,000 | 122.89 \*Jan,. | "84 Julyrr,’83/ go 
Continental .....-------- 100 1,000,000 | 266.18 | July,’ 84 June27,’ 84) 235 
oa eccccececcecccceee 40 300,000} 326,11 — "84 May 8.84) 245 
ire City 100 200,000 | 127.89 | | July s "84 Apr.30. "84 80 
Exchange ann 30 200,010 | 136.59 |*Aug. 84 Oct. 24, 83 100% 
5° 200,000| 141.59 |*Julv, 84 Aug.13,’84| 100% 
vata ngieeoeecdene mans 17 204,000] 124.92 | july. 84 Ang. 18, 134 83 
Firemans Trus' - 10 150,000 | 111.49 | Jan., "84 €C.12,'83) 79 
Franklin and Emporium.) too 200,000} 156.41 [*July, "84 Aug.11,'84! 112 
German American......- 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 |S July, (84 June 2, 784) 210 
Germania ....----------- 50 1,000,000 | 181.79 |*July, 84 July 11,'84) 140 
Glens Falls......-.------- 10 200,000 | 431.28 *July, 84 June 5, ’83) 225 
ee 50 200,000} 155.03 i*July,’ 84 Apr. 8, "84! 110 
Greenwich -.....-------- 25 200,000] 232.41 italy, 84 July2s, 83) 290 
CO — 100 200,000] 107.34 |*Jan.,’84 Aug. 8,'84! 65 
Hamilton .-..-..-.--------- 15 150,000] 174.11 is July, 84 Julye2r, 84 110 
Hanover .....---..--. --- 50 1,000,000 | 177.73 | July, 84 Julyzo, Ba) 140 
I ccickacacinahecinwnines 100 3,000,000 | 155.44 iy, "84 Aug.25,'84! 135 
TRGWOIE . ccc secccsescese 50 500,000} 103.83 | | July, ’83 July 30,84) 60 
UE, ecsiekccnsinenewnne 100 200,000 | 102.10 | al tly./83 Junez3,’ 84] 60 
Jefferson 30 200,010] 242.35 *Mar.’84 May28,’84| 124% 
Kings County--.--...----- 20 150,000 | 232.44 |*Julv, ’8¢4 | July 13," 83| 201 
Knickerbocker -........- 30 210,000] 143.62 |*July, ’84 Julyt:, "84| 82% 
La Fayette_.......-...-- Ico 150,000] 140,06 |* July,’ 84 Apr.15, "84! 102% 
*” 
Long Island--....-....--- 50 300,000] 134.54 |*July, ‘34 | Apr.16, 84) 112% 
Lloyds Plate Glass w.-.. . 100 100,000} 99.53 |_------ -- Nov. 1,'82| 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders .._| 100 200,000] 170, a July, 84 | July26, "84 105 
Mechanics -...-.......-- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July, ’8 | May 1, 84| 112% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 | ioe 83 Aug. 7, "84 50 
Mercantile ..........-..- 5° 200,000} 109.94 ‘lefan., "84 3. |July23, *s4| 63 
Merchants -....--------- 5° 200,000] 177.33 July, 84 5 |July24,’ 84 99 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 \*Jan.. "84 June 2’84| 160 
NEE. cciccacesccecee 50 200,000} 136.62 \*July, bea! Jan. 22,'84| 110 
50 200,000} 182.58 leyuly.'34 | | 5 |July 30, 84) 145 
37%] 200,000} 136.76 | heme 84| 4 |Mar. 27)'84) 93% 
New York Bowery-....-.- 25 300,000 | 217.34 |* July, "84 | 6 |Mayrg, 84 | 152% 
New York eT indak 210,000 262.14 |*July,’84 6 ee 84) - 
100 200,000} 135.10 leAng. "84 4 |Aug.ts, 84 | 80 
50 500,000] 164.84 |*July,’84 5 |Aug.13,’84| 123 
25 350,000 | 128.21 lecics.,"8s 4 Aug. 7284| 1To 
25 200,000| 287.87 \*July, $3 7 |June26,’84) 175 
Park ...--.------------- 100 200,000 | 137.35 sJuly, 84| 5 |Mar. 5,784) 105 
Peoples. ....------------ 5° 200,000} 153-39 |*July,’ 84 5 |Jan. 10,'83| 115 
Peter Cooper.......----- 20 150,000] 235.29 |*July,’84| 6 |Aug. 7,’84| 150 
Phenix ......----------- go | 1,000,000] 168.62 |*July,’84| 5 |July26,’84| 140 
50 200,000} 167.66 |*Jan.,’8y/ 5 | .. ..... 135 
25 200,000 181.63 |*July,’84/ 5 |Aug.16,’84! 121 
50 200,000/ 160.51 |*July,’84| 3% |Junez4,’83| 101 
AEE edt cccnsvescssenavn 100 500,000] 101.33 | July," 81 4 |Juner6,’84) 60 
Sterling .....-..--.------ 100 350,000 107.04 | Feb.,84| 2 |Julyz2,'84| 60 
Stuyvesant..........---- 25 200,000} 163.51 |*July,’84 5 \July23,’84 115 
Union ....-.cccccceeeeee 100 100,000] 116.35 |*July,’84| 3 Bee 105 
United States 25 250,000/ 190.68 |*July,’84 5 July30,’84| 125 
Westchester....-.----.-- 10 300,000 | 167.52 |*Feb.,’84 5 |Mar.22, 84 125 
Williamsburgh City.... .- 5° 250,000 | 273.37 *July, 84| 10 |June27,’84° 225 




















* Semi-annual, 


1 Sne per 
ie se centeach month. 


Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage 














Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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» Net Last Se 
33 book DiviDEND $3 
8 alue o, ‘AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capitar re’ Nat 
bo Paid up. fertce| se 
q* Jan. 1, sgt 
1884. Date. |\Per Ct, gay 
ee | 
Mie, TRAE ccncncnacenesencese $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 t July, 84 sed 
American, Boston... 100 300,000 | 141.27 eae ‘a 4 128 
American, Newark.............---- 5 600,000 | 238.90 | Mar. 10 160 
American, Philadelphia 100 490,000 | 237.89 \* Apr., a . 
American “Central, Se ee 25 600,000] 137.01 |* July, '84 $ = 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence...-| 3334] 200,000] 102.94 * July, '3| 4 4 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 131.42 |* July,’ "84 3 136 
California, San Francisco.........-- Ico 600,000 | 118.80 |+t July,’84 ; = 
Citizens, Pittsburgh....-...--------- 5° $00,000 | 105.39 |* Jan., "8, ; 4 
Commercial, San Fra-cisco.....-.-- 100 200,000 | 153.48 |t¢ July, 84 : a 
Concordia, Milwaukee--.-.....---- 100 200,000 | 144.81 "jul y,'84 pace 
Connecticut, Hartford.....-......-- 100 y000,000 | 128.24 |* July, '84 : see 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 198.21 |*July,’84 5 1 
Eliot, Boston........-----------0-- 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct. 1,83 . = ¥ 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 *Jan,,” ‘84 2 aa 
Fire Association, Philadelphia cress 50 §00,000| 262.90 |*July, ’84| 20 532 
Fire Ins, Co, , County of Philadelphia] 100 200,000} 125.31 |* July, ’84 3 a 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. .... 100 750,000} 125.94 |t July, ’84| 3 133 
Firemens, Baltimore ......--------- 18 378,000} 118.79 |*July, 84 3 117 
Firemens, Dayton-...-.- 20 250,000] 107.29 | Jan.,’84 2 140 
Firemens, Newark 25 500,000 | 246.39 *Jan.. "84 6 180 
First National, Worcester.......... 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., ’83 3 90 
Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,600 | 312.57 |t July, "84 5 344 
German, Pittsburgh..... 5° 200,000} 150.52 |*July,’84 6 200 
Germania, Newark ....-.----------- go 200,000} 102.16 | July, ’78 3 15 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. .... 100 300,000 | 288.42 |* July,’84 6 331 
Hartford, Hartford........----- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 245 
Home Mutual, San Francisco 100 300,000} 184.01 |t July,’84 1 145 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |* July, ’84| 10 312% 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*July,’84/) 5 155 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,009 | 133.89 |*July, 84 4 148 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 | Oct.,’83| 4 go 
Mechanics, Philadelphia...........- 25 250,000] 142.16 |*July, 84 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland_...........-- 20 200,000} 143.39 july, "84 5 rik 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 119.62 |*May,’84 5 135 
Merchants Providence............. 50 200,000 | 127.56 |*Jan., '84 3 100 
Merchants, Newark....--2<-..cccee 25 400,000] 194.46 |* july, ’84 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....-.. 50 200,000] 117.57 | ..-.---. bs 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -. 200,c00] ..... *July, '84 5 oan 
National, Hartford. ....-....--.---- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |* July, '84 5 108 
Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 100 300,000 | 125.17 |" Apr., 84) 5 115 
New Orleans Ins, Co....----.-.---- 50 500,000} 109.02 |*June,’84| 5 108 
SO eee one 250,000 | 212.28 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester... .... 100 §00,000| 141.23 *Jan., 84 4 147 
North American, Boston. .......... 100 200,000 | 132.73 *Apr., "84/5 113% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000 | 139.12 | July,’84 5 140 
CRE, TEASE ncnccsess encsusce 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 |* July, ’83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila......-.-...-.-- 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84 5 205 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000] 110.55 |*July, 84 4 116 
Peoples, Pittsburgh..........-..... 50 200,000} 145.02 *July,'84| 4 154 
Pheenix, Hartford.....-.. ----| 100 2,000,000} 101.09 t July, ’84 3% | 160 
DORN, DOR ..0c0< cc ccensenesucs 100 200,000} 107.22 | Apr., ‘sf 3 | 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 400,c00 | 104.29 |* July,’ 4 | 10% 
SS 250,000 | 150.97 |* July, + 4 | 14 
Security, New Haven... 200,000] 115.35 |*July, ’84| 3 | 100 
Shoe and Leather, Boston. 600,000} 100.59 | Oct.,’81| 5 | 728% 
Springfield fF. and M., Springfield. 1,000,000} 140.09 |*July,’84 5 | 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia enahions 5° 400,000 | 202.08 |* July, ’84 8 264 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......-. 100 500,000] 148.89 |*July, 84 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco......----+----- . 300,000] 113.14 | July,’84 | 21% | 107% 
Traders, Chicago......... 100 500,000 | 172.37 \t July, ’84 2% | 131 
Union, Philadelphia_...... 10 1,000,000} 102.61 |*Jan., 84 4 112% 
Union, San Francisco 100 750,000] 120,81 tJuly, 84 3 119% 
United Firemens, Set 2oe 10 320,000} 123.35 *Mch.,’84 6 160 
Washington, Boston... loo 1,000,000 | 118.38 "84 | § 105 
Western, Pittsburgh.......- sone 300,000 | 137.30 Saye, eS 122 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto .......... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 \*Jan. 83 5 1:2% 
WeRtatD, TOMEI... ccceeccosonsccse 20 400,000 150.91 jeduly, 83 12 | 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P. Amount 
i Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ 5. d. 
Og Io I “< 18 10 
Commercial Union........... wd 50 5 20 oo - 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 o- 
GE cocacicnccutuscdacces 1230 50 63 eo 6 
Imperial Fire 100 25 147 = - 
LARCERITC.ncocccces 20 2 5 ee -- 
> * ee m Ie 2 a 15 -- 
Liverpool and London and Globe. -- 2c 2 23 -- -- 
London Assurance..............--.- 25 12% 59 co - 
London and Lancashire Fire.... | 25 2% 4 13 9 
London and Provincial_-......... 20 I I <o -- 
North British and Mercantile....._- 50 16% 25 11 3 
Northern 100 5 45 15 -- 
Norwich Union.. 100 12 t10 oe - 
a oe oe 255 oe -- 
SD cuceammninay 10 I 2 5 3 
Royal..... Sais Kalicinia 20 3 28 17 é 
— Union and National “ 20 I 3 13 é 
Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 10 -- 











